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to inform Lord Kelvin that his 10-inch compass was to
be adopted as the standard compass for the Navy. This
was twelve years after the date of his patent, and more
than eleven years after he had laid the invention formally
before the First Lord. The way of the inventor, like that
of the transgressor, may still be hard, but I trust it is
not so hard now as it was then. One does not care to
dwell on the spectacle of a Kelvin spending his strength
in disheartening effort as the sea beats against a cliff. It
is painful to read the correspondence and discussions of
those weary years. One does it with increased admiration
of the infinite patience which at last secured to us the
benefits of his practical genius.

The use of the Kelvin compass is now very general.
In the Navy a modified form, due to Captain Chetwynd,
with a card immersed in liquid, is taking the place of the
Kelvin dry card in the newer ships, as being steadier still
under gun-fire. The system of correction remains sub-
stantially unchanged, and the naval compass continues
to embody the same mechanical features as formed the
basis of Kelvin's invention.

In the Navigational Sounding Machine we have another
invention of first-rate importance, second only to the
compass in practical value to sailors, and remarkable for
its extreme simplicity. It was his cable-laying experience
that first led Kelvin to take an interest in deep-sea
sounding. The process, as then carried out, was a
laborious one. The line was a rope, an inch and a half
in circumference, and though it carried a very heavy
sinker the resistance to its motion through the water was
so great that it took a long time to reach the bottom. For
the same reason the ship had to be stopped while the line
ran out, and, except in shallow water, while it was being
heaved in. Many hands were needed, and much time
was spent in making a cast. Hence it came about that